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SOCIETY AND STATE. 

TT is a noteworthy fact that most of the serious attempts, dur- 
*■ ing the last century and a half, to reach a comprehensive 
political principle, have owed their inspiration to Hellenic ideas. 
This is as true for Rousseau, "citizen of Geneva," whose abstract 
love of "nature" transmuted itself into a very concrete affection 
for a city-state, as for certain writers of our own day, and espe- 
cially Professor Bosanquet, with his ideal of "Christian Hellen- 
ism," 1 itself inspired by the great Hellenic thought of Hegel. 
This Hellenism has indeed taught us so much that it may seem 
ungrateful to accuse it of misleading us. Yet the conditions of 
our modern life are in some respects very different from those of 
Hellenic society. In particular, within the small circles of the 
Greek world certain distinctions lay concealed which in the wider 
reach of the modern community are or should be manifest. An 
application to modern life of a purely Hellenic theory is on that 
account dangerous, and seems to the writer to have in fact misled 
many of those theorists who, from Rousseau onwards, have 
adopted it, — who have found in Hellenism the key to the modern 
state. 

Within the small circle of the Greek city the distinction of 
state and society lay concealed. It might be interesting to trace 
the rise of this distinction in the political consciousness of later 
ages, 2 but here it must suffice to say that the distinction is an 
essential one and that its validity is shown by the incoherence 
of the logic which obscures or denies it. In particular, the theory 
of the general will is, in the hands of most of its interpreters, a 
virtual denial of this necessary distinction, and I propose before 
going further to examine briefly the forms of this doctrine held 
respectively by Rousseau, Hegel, and Professor Bosanquet, and 

1 Essays and Addresses, p. 48. 

2 Ritchie {Principles of State-Interference, p. 157) quotes an early instance, viz., 
St. Thomas Aquinas (De regimine principum) translates the TohiTiiibv ffiov of 
Aristotle by animal sociale el politicum. 
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to show that in every case they are vitiated by a too narrow 
Hellenism. 

I. The General Will, said Rousseau, is the true sovereign and 
ultimate authority in a state, and, in its obvious sense, this is 
the accepted doctrine of all democratic states, whose machinery 
is so constructed that, in one way or another, the ultimate decision 
lies with the mass of voters, the "people." Politically, then, the 
"general will" is and must remain sovereign. So far Rousseau 
is justified. But Rousseau, not content with the necessary politi- 
cal sovereignty of the people, went on to show not that such a 
sovereignty was a moral thing, but that it was identical with a 
moral sovereignty. The general will, Rousseau explained, cannot 
err. The rightful sovereign must act rightfully. Now, that the 
sovereign "can do no wrong" is a logical and obvious legal posi- 
tion. Legality cannot transcend law; morality can, and it is 
just the necessary moral righteousness, not the legal Tightness, 
of the sovereign that Rousseau was concerned to uphold. For 
him the political organization was in no way made distinct from 
the complex and indeterminate social structure and therefore the 
bonds of state were just the bonds that keep a society together, 
the moral sanctions of society. Thence arose the refinements of 
theory by which Rousseau vainly tries to maintain the identifi- 
cation. First, the general will is distinguished from the "will of 
all" — not in truth a distinction between two kinds of political 
willing — and then it is asserted that the former always wills the 
good, though it may be unenlightened. The legal formula asserts 
the legal Tightness of the sovereign's action and leaves its moral 
Tightness open, but the dictum of Rousseau asserts its moral 
Tightness and thus makes the political sovereign an anomalous 
"person" liable, it maybe, to intellectual error but in every other 
respect infallible, — a "person" absolutely good but somewhat 
short-sighted. It is the danger of modern Hellenism to confound 
the actual with the ideal, and in this strange conception of in- 
errant will united to fallible judgment we have a good instance 
of that confusion. Here already we find Rousseau losing hold 
of the political principle, seeking a political sovereign which no 
state can ever recognize because no state can ever find it. 
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Rousseau identified the common will with the good will, but 
without going into the difficult places of psychology we may say 
that, although it may be to the general interest or good that the 
general will should be fulfilled, the general will is not therefore 
the will for the general good. And the practical difficulty is no 
less than the psychological. A will which cannot be determined 
by any positive standard can never be a legislative authority or 
source of positive law. Will is liable to persuasion, and the per- 
suading will is therefore sovereign over the persuaded. So the 
will of the people may be the will of a single individual, does 
sometimes mean the will of two or three. To analyze the com- 
plex of influences moral and social determining a given act of will, 
a specific act of legislation, is difficult in the extreme; to isolate 
among these determinants an original or sovereign will is impos- 
sible. For all practical purposes we must find a definitive sover- 
eign, a political sovereign; we must ask not whether it is Pericles 
persuading the demos or Aspasia persuading Pericles, but what 
will it is that wills the decree, that actually commands or consents. 

The whole attempt to identify the principle of democracy — 
as any other political principle — with that of morality is fore- 
doomed to failure, and ends in setting on the political throne a 
crowned abstraction. For a will that is not realized, that is no 
man's will, is meaningless. What profit is it that this "general 
will" does not err — if it does nothing at all? Even if on any 
occasion the "general will" as understood by Rousseau came into 
being, it would simply be an interesting social fact, a coincidence; 
for political purposes it would be identical with a majority-will. 
In every case, therefore, the majority-will — which extended far 
enough becomes the "will of all" — must be the political principle, 
and to determine political obligation in terms of any other is 
worse than useless. 

It is his consistent attempt to identify the political with the 
social order that leads Rousseau into the vagaries of his political 
logic. Why cannot the people be represented or act through 
deputy? Logically there seems to be no reason why the general 
will should not will legislation by its representative. But Rous- 
seau is thinking of the whole complex of ideals and interests and 
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aims animating a society— and that cannot be represented. Why, 
again, does the Contrat social 1 afford us that strangest of all 
spectacles, the apostle of freedom prescribing "dogmas of civil 
religion," declaring that "if anyone, after publicly acknowledging 
those dogmas, acts like an unbeliever of them, he should be 
punished with death"? Again the answer is that Rousseau has 
utterly failed to distinguish the sanctions of all social order from 
the proper bonds of the political organization. 

2. Hegel 1 finds fault with Rousseau because, while rightly ad- 
hering to the principle of will, he "conceived of it only in the 
determinate form of the individual will and regarded the universal 
will not as the absolutely reasonable will {an undfiir sich Vernunf- 
tige des Willens) but only as the common will that proceeds out 
of the individual will as conscious." It is a little like accusing 
the author of a physiological treatise of not writing a work on 
psychology when the writer has in fact merely mixed up the two. 
After all, is there not a common will and is not this common will 
the basis of any state or institution? Behind the definite institu- 
tion, the work of conscious will, the philosopher may look for a 
rationality or universality which that conscious will yet has not 
for itself. It is at least permissible to search. But no fact is 
explained away by the greater rationality of another fact, and 
for the state, for any institution, the fact of will is just the fact 
of "common will, proceeding out of the individual will as con- 
scious." The will on which state-institutions are based must be 
a conscious will, the will of the citizens, or they would never 
come to be. State institutions are not built like the hexagons 
of a bee-hive, by an instinct of unconscious co-operation. Society 
in the wider sense is not an "institution" and there it may be 
permissible to look for a will or a reason that is greater than the 
will or the reason of the constituents. But though, in the con- 
struction of any institution, we may build wiser than we know, 
the plan of the building and the co-operation of the builders 
must be consciously resolved upon. 

To Hegel as to Rousseau there was ever present the tendency 

l Contrat social, Bk. IV, c. 8. 

^Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts, § 258. 
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to interpret the State in terms of Hellenism, and that in spite of 
his being credited with discovering the distinction of state and 
society. In reality his account of that distinction is neither 
clear nor satisfactory. The society which he distinguishes from 
the state — what he calls biirgerliche Gesellschaft — seems to hang 
strangely between actuality and ideality. It is a community 
resting on the "particularity" of desires, on economic need, and 
yet in discussing this economic community which is "different" 
from the state Hegel treats of law and police, essentially state 
institutions. On the other hand, the economic system is not the 
only social grouping, though a primary one, which can be dis- 
tinguished from the state organization; we might equally dis- 
tinguish, e. g., the institutions through which arts and sciences 
develop, the educational system, the church, charitable institu- 
tions, le haul monde, and so on, names which cover a kaleidoscopic 
variety of constantly re-forming elements. 1 But the state cannot 
be regarded as absorbing within itself the free and living interplay 
of all these social forces ; for one thing they are many of them not 
bounded by the limits of any state; and therefore it is absurd 
to say, tout court, that the State is "developed spirit," "the world 
the spirit has made for itself," and so forth. 

3. The foregoing argument bears directly on the misconception 
of the "general will," and I propose next to consider the more or 
less Hegelian account of that doctrine set forth in Professor 
Bosanquet's book The Philosophical Theory of the State. In no 
modern work are the inconsistencies and contradictions of applied 
Hellenism more apparent. 

Professor Bosanquet's general position is as follows: Liberty 
is the condition of our "being ourselves" or willing ourselves, 
and this liberty is identified with the life of the state. "It is 
such a 'real' or rational will that thinkers after Rousseau have 
identified with the state. In this theory they are following the 
principles of Plato and Aristotle, no less than the indications 
which Rousseau furnished by his theory of the general will in 

'Hegel's incidental treatment of these parts of the social system is bewildering. 
What is to be made of such a statement as the following: "Inasmuch as conscious- 
ness (Wissen) has its seat in the state, science (Wissenschaft) too has it there, and 
not in the church" (§ 270)? 
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connection with the work of the legislator. The State, when 
thus regarded, is to the general life of the individual much as 
we saw the family to be with regard to certain of his impulses. 
The idea is that in it, or by its help, we find at once discipline 
and expansion, the transfiguration of partial impulses, and some- 
thing to do and to care for, such as the nature of a human self 
demands." He adds two considerations "to make this concep- 
tion less paradoxical to the English mind." "(a) The State, as 
thus conceived, is not merely the political fabric. The term state 
accents indeed the political aspect of the whole, and is opposed 
to the notion of an anarchical society. But it includes the entire 
hierarchy of institutions by which life is determined, from the 
family to the trade, and from the trade to the Church and the 
University. It includes all of them, not as the mere collection 
of the growths of the country, but as the structure which gives 
life and meaning to the political whole, while receiving from it 
mutual adjustment and therefore expansion and a more liberal 
air. The State, it might be said, is thus conceived as the operative 
criticism of all institutions — the modification and adjustment by 
which they are capable of playing a rational part in the object 
of human will. ...(b) The State, as the operative criticism of 
all institutions, is necessarily force; and in the last resort, it is 
the only recognized and justified force." 1 

The first and greatest confusion into which Professor Bosan- 
quet falls is that he uses the term "state" in two quite different 
senses. We find him, on the one hand, defining the state as a 
"working conception of life" (p. 151) or even, after Plato, as 
"the individual mind writ large" (p. 154) — and it is clear that 
here he means by state the unity of all the social forces at work 
in a community of human beings; on the other hand, when he 
comes to talk of state-action, it is at once obvious that he is now 
using 'state' in its proper signification of 'political society,' with 
its definite form, its definite and limited type of action. Hence 
we are told that the means of the state are not in pari materia 
with the end (p. 187) and are left with the anomalous conclusion 
that the "real will," the "rational will," "the will that wills 

l The Philosophical Theory of the State, Ed. 1, pp. 149-152. 
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itself," can never will any positive action whatever, much less 
"itself," can only "hinder hindrances" (p. 191). Hindrances to 
what? 

The same confusion underlies Professor Bosanquet's distinction 
of "real" and "actual" will, by means of which he attempts to 
solve the problem of political obligation. The distinction in- 
tended is itself a true and suggestive one, though wrongly ex- 
pressed. It rests on the primary distinction of "good" and 
"seeming good." People will what, if they knew the case fully 
and truly, they would no longer will. They will the seeming 
good because it seems the good. It is an obvious fact enough, 
but I may set down as an illustration an instance mentioned by 
Balzac in the novel Cousin Pons. "The mortality in French 
hospitals," he declares, "caused by women who take food pri- 
vately to their husbands has been so great that physicians have 
now resolved to enforce a rigid personal search of the patients 
on the days when their relatives come to see them." Now 
Professor Bosanquet's distinction of 'real' and 'actual' rather 
obscures the psychological relations here involved, and suggests 
a false antithesis of 'real' and 'actual' will. The opposition is 
not between two wills, a 'real' and an 'actual,' but within the 
single act of willing, between the motive and the intention, if we 
care to use such terms, or between the object intended, the giving 
of food, and the end it was meant to serve, the restoration to 
health of the husbands. There is but one object willed, the 
giving of food. We cannot say even that the health of the 
husbands was 'willed,' still less the death of those husbands. A 
motive or end is not an act of will, 'real' or otherwise. Would 
Professor Bosanquet say that these women 'really' willed the 
recovery of their husbands, but 'actually' willed the giving of 
food? 1 

It has to be remembered that Professor Bosanquet introduces 
this distinction of 'real' and 'actual' will in order to answer the 
question of political obligation. "We have thus far been at- 

>It looks as if Professor Bosanquet's distinction rested on such an opposition 
as this: — they "really" will the recovery of their husbands, they "actually" cause 
their death — not an opposition in terms of will at all. 
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tempting to make clear what is meant by the identification of the 
state with the real will of the Individual in which he wills his 
own nature as a rational being; in which identification we find 
the only true account of political obligation" (p. 154). But this 
in fact does not touch the real problem. It is only too obvious 
that an 'actual' state is not the 'real' state of Professor Bosan- 
quet, and the question of political obligation is : "On what grounds 
and how far is a citizen bound to obey the actual laws of the 
state?" What might be the principle of political obligation in 
an ideal state — where the question would never arise — is very 
different from what must be the principle under actual political 
conditions. The will of an actual state, in respect of any definite 
act of legislation, is and must be based on a majority-will. It is 
not because he finds his 'real' will embodied in legislation from 
which he actually dissents that the citizen is obedient to the law. 
A thorough-going identity of will is in the nature of the case im- 
possible, and we must look instead for some persistent identity 
of interest, giving unity to the fundamental will on which the 
state, like any other institution, must rest, and consent — no 
longer unanimity — to the secondary acts of will through which 
the state fulfills its end. We ask too much if we expect an iden- 
tity of will. In an actual state no individual can have this ideal, 
this harmony of his will and the state-will, realized all the time. 
Granting the first unity — the primary will for political life resting 
on the primary good of political life — we must thereafter be 
content to rest political obligation on common good, and at most 
only indirectly, through that notion, on common will. 

Professor Bosanquet in fact refuses to recognize the necessities 
of the situation. To avoid Rousseau's difficulty that where a 
portion of the people must accept the will of another portion 
there is no freedom, Professor Bosanquet would declare that the 
general will is the rational will and thus true freedom — a double 
confusion for, first, the political principle must be the majority- 
will, and second, supposing per impossibile that the majority-will 
were purely rational, yet to identify freedom with enforced sub- 
jection to reason or good and to call such subjection self-govern- 
ment is indeed a "paradox." Doubtless a man may be forced 
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to be free — Rousseau's own dangerous paradox contains a certain 
truth — but to identify such enforcement with "self-government" 
is to strain language and meaning to the breaking point. It 
involves an impossible identification of good and will. 

On both sides Professor Bosanquet's account fails to answer 
the concrete question of political obligation. The conception 
of an abstract self willing an abstract good will never be an 
explanation of why and when the actual citizen should loyally 
identify himself with the positive commands of a very concrete 
government, enforcing measures whose ultimate conformity to 
his own "true" nature he may not unreasonably refuse to take 
for granted. 

The basal fallacy of all such views lies, as I have pointed out, 
in the identification of state and society, in the refusal to draw 
a clear distinction here. "We have hitherto," says Professor 
Bosanquet, "spoken of the State and Society as almost convert- 
ible terms. And in fact it is part of our argument that the 
influences of Society differ only in degree from the powers of 
the State, and that the explanation of both is ultimately the 
same" (p. 184). This position vitiates the whole of Professor 
Bosanquet's account of the state, and it may be well, therefore, 
if we attempt positively to distinguish the meanings of the two 
terms 'state' and 'society,' to point out so far as may be the 
relation of the political organization to the whole social order. 1 
The difference involved is all-important, a difference of kind and 
not of degree, in fact almost the whole world of difference between 
an end and a means. 

If the state does not absorb into its own life of organization 
the other forms of social life, the worlds of art, science, religion, 
and social intercourse, not to speak of the family life, in what 
relation does it stand to these? On the one hand, of course, the 
form of the state depends on the whole character of a society; 
it is just what it is because of the character and temperament of 
the people who make the state. But that is not the question. 
Relations of this character are not reciprocal. No doubt a hun- 

'Logically the Hegelian argument involves a thorough-going socialism, and 
that is why some socialist writers have rightly claimed Hegel as one of themselves 
in spite of much in his teaching that seems directly opposed to their doctrine. 
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dred social forces have determined the present shape of an Eng- 
lishman's hat, but that work of art does not equally determine 
those social forces. In fact, determination would lose all meaning 
if it worked equally in opposite directions. The state, however, 
does exercise a certain control over the individual and social 
centres of movement and influence. In the first place, because 
of what it stands for, because it preserves and upholds through 
its organization the very existence of society, that being its 
primary end, it has a certain superiority of control, not merely 
of influence, over alike the partial organizations and the free 
life of society, — a control which in no way contradicts the essen- 
tial claim to spontaneity made by that life. Suppose the state 
thought a certain religion undermined the security of society, 
it would interfere with that religion ; suppose it thought a certain 
industrial concern deprived its workers of the opportunity to 
live as social beings, again it might interfere. It would here be 
protecting one social grouping against another. 

But of course state-action has a much wider area than that 
just indicated. Individualistic writers like Mill and Spencer 
limited the state to that type of action, and so gave away their 
case. The state as the central organization can come forward 
to organize when such organization is clearly of advantage, and 
in this way exercise direct control over — though here it would 
be wrong to admit interference with — the various social activities. 
For one thing, the various and infinite societies which constantly 
arise within "society" develop secondary organizations, and these 
must be inter-organized. For another, the central protective 
organization can greatly further the partial organizations and 
thus the life which these support. Take, e. g., the economic life 
of society. To a certain extent state-organization can develop 
that life without destroying its spontaneity, — and so we find the 
state regulating forms of contract, controlling coinage, deter- 
mining the conditions of limited liability, establishing a bank, 
even assuming entire control of those industries which, so to 
speak, bind all other industries together and make their free 
development possible, the industries of intercommunication. Or 
again take family life. The family is not simply an element in 
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the state — after the desiccated conception of socialism — but es- 
sentially something more. Yet the state does not merely recog- 
nize and protect the family. It claims a certain control. It 
regards marriage, e. g., as a political institution so far as to insist 
on certain regulations, registration and so forth, and it defines 
to some degree the rights and duties of relatives, making them 
legal and not merely social rights and duties. It might reason- 
ably prohibit the marriage of persons suffering from certain 
forms of disease, though here, as always, the limit of state-inter- 
vention becomes a difficult practical problem. 

The state is thus determinate, a closed organization of social 
life; while society is indeterminate, an ever-evolving system 
spreading beyond and only partially controlled by the definite 
network of the state. That network of organization, by en- 
closing within it a portion of society, gives that portion a certain 
unity and definition, but neither cuts it off from a wider society 
of which it is essentially part nor within that portion substitutes 
its own external mode of action, its necessity, for the spontaneity 
that is the mark of all life, social and other. Such a protective 
and controlling organization it would be better to think of as an 
enclosing and interpenetrating network than as, say, a shell, even 
a living and growing shell, — for it is essentially true that the 
whole social life of a community is not comprehended within the 
form of the state. 

The question we are considering is in no sense "mere theory" 
— for political science there is no such thing — and we may finally 
turn briefly to consider certain important practical applications. 
I believe the answer to the socialist ideal must rest on the dis- 
tinction just drawn, but into that larger question I shall not 
enter here. 

I . Hellenistic writers such as Hobhouse 1 and Bosanquet often 

'For the Hellenism of Mr. Hobhouse cf. the following passage from Morals in 
Evolution: "Untroubled by any conflict between the secular and the spiritual power 
the Greeks could readily conceive a political society as an association for all the 
principal purposes of life that are not covered by the smaller association of the 
household. On this side their ideal of the state has never since been equalled." 
On the contrary it has been the great beneficial result of the conflict between the 
secular and the spiritual power that more than anything else it has helped to make 
clear the essential distinction between state and society. 
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speak as if they were still living in the Aristotelian state four 
thousand citizens strong — as if a single centre of interests were 
still possible and the station and duties of the individual could 
be determined simply in terms of citizenship in a state. Such a 
view is wholly inadequate, not only because the modern state 
is too vast to serve such an end, but also because it is too much 
differentiated. The view in question overlooks the whole devel- 
opment of the political consciousness since Aristotle wrote his 
Politics. The state stands for an area of common good, not for 
the whole of common good. The life of the individual citizen 
cannot therefore be lived wholly in the light of the ideal for 
which the state stands. In modern conditions the ordinary citi- 
zen simply cannot live all the time for the state, though he can 
still die for it on occasion. For certain classes, indeed, for the 
politician, the civil servant, the soldier, social ends seem more 
nearly to identify themselves with the political end, but even for 
these, and in the attempt to serve such an end, there will arise 
in the very state-organization social groupings with narrower 
ideals, a political party, e. g., or a military order. For an ade- 
quate social life smaller and nearer centres are necessary — the 
district, the city, the village, and the numerous associations they 
include. Social life can no longer in practice and should no 
longer in theory be centralized into state-life. The individual 
should not be summed up in his citizenship, otherwise the claim 
of citizenship will itself become a tyranny and its essential moral 
value be lost. "The modern wilderness of interests" will not 
be set in order by our pointing simply to the road of citizenship. 
For the main road of citizenship, which we must make straight 
as possible, though it intersects a thousand paths of social interest, 
cannot and should not absorb them. 

2. These paths of social interest do not stop at the frontiers 
of states. The political interest is determinate and has limits, 
the social has none. Here, therefore, for the proper understand- 
ing of international relations, it is most necessary to distinguish 
state and society. On the assumption of identity we can have 
no unity of peoples until they are absorbed in some world-state. 
For each state by its very definition is a determinate and self- 
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sufficient unit. A man can belong to one alone, can owe alle- 
giance to one alone. Citizenship has hard and fast limits. In 
respect to the sphere of its sovereignty every state is demarcated 
absolutely from every other. Consequently if political will were 
identical with social will, the members of one state would remain 
totally alien from those of every other state. States would stand 
to one another as Spinoza and Hobbes imagined them to stand, 
isolated as the pre-civil individuals of their imagination, totally 
independent until some contract is agreed upon, even then to- 
tally independent because there is no higher will to make agree- 
ment binding. But of course it is in international relations that 
the distinction of state and society is most clearly revealed and 
that the common interests of universal society most manifestly 
weave new unities in spite of political separation. A man may 
perhaps "denationalize" himself (though that is hardly the proper 
word) by leaving his country, but he cannot "desocialize" himself 
without leaving the world of men, or at least of civilized men. 

Society, therefore, and not the state, is the "world the spirit 
has made for itself." "The spirit" does not isolate itself in 
states, as Hegel's argument assumes. 1 On the contrary, the 
growth of civilization means the growth of ever widening com- 
munity, the "realization" of social interest beyond the limits of 
politically independent groups. Society widens and the sense 
of community grows. In particular, the privileged classes of 
the different peoples, the authors of most past wars, become more 
and more allied by social intercourse, by common commercial 
and intellectual interests. M. Tarde has pointed out how classes 
of men whose occupation, even if in a competitive way, brings 
them into constant association with one another develop a 
friendlier spirit towards one another than classes not subject 
to this socializing influence. The same holds of peoples. It is 
not civilization but inter-civilization that develops mutual sym- 

J Hegel is rather confusing on this point. For instance he says (Gr. der Phil, 
des Reckls, § 330) that the state is "not a private person but a completely indepen- 
dent totality" and yet immediately adds that it is related to other states (§ 331) 
and instances the nations of Europe as "forming a family on account of the uni- 
versal principles of their legislation, their ethical usages, and their civilisation" 
(§ 339)- How can "completely independent totalities" form a family? 
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pathy between states. The highly socialized Greek cities, be- 
cause each held to an ideal of autonomy and self-sufficiency, the 
ideal of "completely independent totality," were not inter- 
socialized, and accordingly displayed the intensest hostility to 
one another. But the aloofness of Greek states is impossible 
in the modern world, which is pervaded by intersocializing in- 
fluences of literature and commerce. Common ideas and com- 
mon trade 1 have formed everywhere social bonds which cut 
across the line of states, and have made western Europe, looked 
on as a whole, an effective society. Thus an educated English- 
man comes to have more in common with an educated Frenchman 
than he has, say, with an English agricultural laborer. The 
alien, shut out from his state, has yet a closer social affinity to 
him than his fellow citizen. 

We should note here that it is just on the sense of community 
that organization rests. Political organization, the completest 
and most self-sufficient of all organizations and indeed the most 
necessary, ultimately requires a definite kind and degree of felt 
community. But there are other degrees and forms of com- 
munity. At a certain stage every society, every grouping founded 
on whatever sense of community, becoming conscious of its unity, 
strengthens or confirms it by some form of organization, makes 
for itself as it were an integument of organization, so there are 
as many types of organization as there are of society. The 
political society is based on the distinctive organization of law, 
other societies develop quasi-legal or contract organizations which 
in turn the political society, as possessing the supremest form of 
organization, tends to inter-organize. But when the community 
extends beyond the limits of a state, the single state can no longer 
of itself ratify the society. So international relations arise, 
which are no longer strictly legal relations at all, but only approxi- 
mations to these. There may be many degrees of approximation, 

•For this reason universal Free Trade would be preferable to universal protection. 
I may quote Hobhouse on this point: "The doctrine of natural liberty, particularly 
as preached by Cobden and the Free Traders, also told heavily on the side of peace, 
just as the recrudescence of militarism in our own day has been associated, not in 
this country alone, with economic protection." Morals in Evolution, Vol. I, p. 
278. 
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representing many degrees of international social integration, 
from alliances and federations down to the minimal organization 
represented by Berlin treaties and Hague conventions, extra- 
dition laws, and so forth. A federation of Europe would there- 
fore in no sense be a new thing. Europe is already federated. 
At the same time we should perhaps further note that those 
writers are mistaken who assume as a logical development of 
this principle an ultimate world-empire. 1 The principle is that 
a felt community between men in course of time produces a 
contract organization in respect to all definitely recognized com- 
mon elements, that every society, when it becomes conscious of 
itself, develops an institutional aspect. But community can be 
felt only in so far as community exists; and the amount of com- 
munity necessary for a true political society, is, as experience 
has shown, a very large one. Community must, perhaps should, 
always be partial, is rendered partial at the outset by the ultimate 
fact that men and peoples are marked off from one another not 
only by their own necessary differences but also by their occu- 
pancy of different portions of the earth's soil. It is on this 
difference that the territorial state is immediately based, making 
certain boundaries, often not very obvious boundaries, the rigid 
dividing line where one sovereignty ends and another begins. 
In such territorial states it is at once obvious that the political 
line is not a social frontier as well. So far as the territorial 
principle goes, country is marked off from country just on the 
principle on which district is separated from district and parish 
from neighboring parish. Of course between districts, and even 
between parishes, further differences are found, and so between 
countries there are differences of national type, temperament, 
education, and language, sufficient to justify at once the com- 
munity and the separation involved in political society, the deter- 
minations of government which constitutes a state. A world- 
state would mean that the world had become in certain definite 
respects an homogeneous society. But as a general rule com- 
munity and separation, centralization and decentralization, both 
within and beyond the limits of the state, and just because of the 

'Cf. Tarde, Les lois de V imitation, Ed. 2, Ch. 8, p. 420. 
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social forces that underlie the state, must go hand in hand, must 
develop pari passu, the two being not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary principles. Most empires have been failures because 
they pursued the principles of centralization alone: the Roman 
empire in particular, when at the last it became a world state 
and not simply an aggregation of states around one central state, 
showed how impossible it was for a completely centralized system 
to meet the needs of peoples of different temperaments and living 
under very different physical and social conditions. If centraliza- 
tion is necessary for peace and order, decentralization is equally 
necessary for development and life. 

I have tried to point out one or two applications of this vital 

distinction of state and society. There are many others to be 

made, and of these the economic application is perhaps the most 

important. It is only by keeping this distinction in mind that 

we can hope to understand the difficult relations of political and 

economic forces. But to touch on this subject here would be 

unduly to extend the limits of this paper. 

R. M. MacIver. 
King's College, 
Aberdeen. 



